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Many people who consider themselves well informed upon matters 
of art have but the vaguest conceptions of the way in which a picture 
is made. An artist does not sit down with palette, brushes, and can- 
vas and dash off a picture 
when an inspiration seizes 
him. <A sketch may be 
made in this way for the 
mere pleasure of doing it, 
or in order that the data 
which are thus secured may 
be preserved for future use, 
but the process of making a 
picture is longer and much 
more elaborate. 

The picture which ex- 
presses something, which 
has a vatson d'etre, is gener- 
ally evolved with as much 
thought and care as a writer 
bestows on a serious article 
or a story and by somewhat 
similar processes. Ina pic- 
ture, whatever its subject 
may be, the ‘‘unities’’ are 
imposed by the means of 
expression. A picture can- 
not well represent more — srupy 
than one idea, one place, or _By Wilhelm Leibl 
one instant of time. All 
that the artist has to say must be concentrated into one single effect, 
and consequently all of his study must be in the direction of elimina- 
tion from the multiplicity of suggestions which nature makes to him, 
the material for a picture. 

As some writers are able to complete the composition of their 
articles in their minds before they begin to put their thoughts on 
paper, there are artists who are able to see their pictures finished 
before they begin to paint, but they are rare exceptions. 

















































STUDIES OF DRAPERY 
By Frank X. Leyendecker 
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For any important pictures re- 
quiring arrangement or composition, 
as is the case of nearly all figure sub- 
jects, most artists make numerous 
studies. The title ‘‘Study’’ applied 
to paintings shown in exhibitions is 
nearly always a misnomer. Such 
works are chiefly the work of stu- 
dents or painters who have more 
technique than ideas to paint, and 
were not painted as a study for some 
thing more important. 

When an artist has received his 
‘‘inspiration,’’ or found a motive and 
given the subject sufficient thought 
to have decided something of how it 
is to be treated, he generally makes 
a composition sketch, possibly sev- 
eral of them, before the arrange- 
ment of the picture is decided upon. 
These are almost always made ‘‘out 
of his head,’’ without models, with 
only the memory of effects previously 
observed in na- 
ture to guide 
him. 

From this 





point in the production of the picture there are 
various ways by which the artist may arrive at 
the completion of his work. He may either 
arrange his models in relation to the accessories 
as nearly as possible like his composition and 
paint directly from them, or he may ‘‘square 
up’’ or in some other manner transfer the lines 
of his composition to his canvas and proceed by 
painting portions of his picture directly from 
nature or from studies. 

Making important changes in a picture after 
it is once commenced is not productive of so 
good results as a rapid execution preceded by 
mature preparation. It is for this reason that 
most artists who paint figure subjects make 
careful drawings of the various figures of their 
compositions, and many fragmentary studies of 
heads, hands, or other portions in which the 
expression of a pose or movement may play an 





NUDE STUDY 
By Edgar Cameron 
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important part in the picture. Studies of drapery, of accessories, of 
architecture or landscape which may constitute the setting for the 
figures, are other important elements in the preparation of a picture. 
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PORTRAIT STUDY 
By F. A. von Kaulbach 


When animals are introduced into a picture many studies of them are 
necessary because of the great difficulty in securing a suitable pose or 
action, owing to their almost constant movement. 

Facial expression also requires much study. There are models 
who have sufficient of an actor’s ability to enter into the spirit of an 
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artist's conception and give him a pose or an expression which may 
be literally copied, but they are rare; and in order to secure exactly 
what he desires in this respect the artist often becomes his own model, 
with the aid of a mirror. The studies of facial expression shown here 
are parts of a series thus made by a young artist of Paris, who possessed 
considerable histrionic ability. They were published by him as a 
guide to artists and students. 

It has been frequently remarked that the technical qualities of the 
painting of some students is superior to that of many artists who are 





STUDY FOR A SICK MAN 
By Jean Pau! Laurens 


accounted great masters, and yet their pictures are practically value- 
less except as examples of technique. The reason of this is that they 
have not learned to use their knowledge, and what is learned in an art 
school is but a small part of what an artist has to learn. Some 
masters, of whom Puvis de Chevannes is a striking example, have 
learned so well how to express their ideas that they dispense with 
technical elegance in their painting. Of Puvis de Chevannes it is 
sometimes wrongly held by immature critics that he was an incapable 
draughtsman. 

Many artists, in order that the figures in their pictures may express 
more fully the sentiment of a pose, begin by making a careful drawing 
of the nude over which drapery or costume is afterward drawn from 
the draped or clothed model. There is preserved in the Louvre a 











STUDIES OF HANDS 
By F. A. von Kaulbach 
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By Sir Frederick Leighton 
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large unfinished picture by David, ‘‘Le Serment du jeu de Panme,”’ 
in which all of the figures are carefully drawn in the nude and only 
the portrait heads are painted. It excites the risibility of most visi- 
tors to the gallery, but it is of interest to artist and students. Meis- 
sonier was so scrupulous in his drawing that he often modeled his 





PORTRAIT STUDY 
By Kasper Ritter 


horses and sometimes his figures in wax from which to make his 
drawings. 

In a subject in which there are numerous figures, animals, or 
objects of similar size, the element of correct perspective is of great 
importance, and the grouping together of maquettes, or small models 
in wax or clay, makes it possible to avoid those errors which creep 
into the work of some of the greatest artists. Sir Frederick Leighton 
frequently made use of the plan, and it is said that Detaille, in com- 
posing his battle scenes, arranges whole companies of pewter soldiers 
on a table on which the inequalities of the surface of the ground have 
been represented in various ways. 

Maquettes and manikins are of great service in composing deco- 
rative subjects when it is desired to show figures in unusual positions 














requiring violent foreshort- 
ening, as in flying, or ina 
perspective system such as 
is sometimes used in ceiling 
decoration, with a vanishing 
paint in the air. 

For the study of drapery 
they are also invaluable. 
An effect of flying move- 
ment may be given to drap- 
ery by laying it upon the 
floor and drawing it from 
above or by arranging it in 
suspension with strings, but 
amore effective model may 
be made of paper, which is 
sufficiently stiff to retain its 
folds long enough, without 
support, to permit it to be 
drawn. Its folds are sharp- 
er than those of cloth, but 
it has the advantage of 


STUDIES OF HEADS 
By Fritz Roeber 
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CHARACTER HEAD 
By Leonardo da Vinci 


more natural effects, and it 
is possible to find in tissue 
paper colors approaching 
almost any shade desired in 
a painting, or to tint or deco- 
rate it as one may wish with 
water-color. 

Portrait painters fre- 
quently use large lay figures, 
upon which they place the 
costumes of their sitters, 
rarely for the purpose of 
making studies, but to serve 
as a substitute for the sitter 
in painting directly on the 
portrait. Other artists make 
use of the lay figure to make 
studies of elaborate cos- 
tumes or uniforms. 

In making studies of 
animal motion, many paint- 
ers resort to the use of in- 
stantaneous photographs, 
with the result that they fre- 














STUDIES OF TYPES 
By J. F. Raffaelli 
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quently show movements too rapid to 
be observed by the-human eye. In 
their efforts to avoid such solecisms, 
artists have resorted to various devices 
to study the motion of the animals they 
paint. Aimé Morot, who has painted 
some of the most spirited cavalry 
charges ever reproduced on canvas, was 
attached to the General Staff of the 
French army, and had all the horses 
and men he desired at his disposition. 
His favorite mode of study was to have 
horses ridden past him, and at a certain 
point he would give one quick glance 
at his models, close his eyes, and open 
them only when he had diverted his 
gaze to the white surface of the paper 
held in his lap on which he quickly 
jotted down the impression received. 
Meissonier had a track built, along 
which he had himself propelled as 
horses were ridden along a parallel 
course. Another excellent way for an 
artist to gain an appreciation of a 
horse’s movement is to see and feed it 
at the same time by riding the animal 
along a wall in sunlight and observing 
its shadow. 

It may be said that an artist never 
finds a model which corresponds exactly 
to his ideal, and he is obliged to make 
changes of form and expression in 
making his studies. Certain character- 
istics may be accentuated and others 
suppressed, while others which the 
model may not possess are supplied 
from memory, imagination, or from 
other models. 

The ways of using studies when 
they are made are as various as the 
ways of making them. If a study is 
in the form of a drawing it may be 
copied directly in the picture, or it 
may be transferred either in its actual 
size by tracing or pouncing, or on a 
larger scale by ‘‘squaring up.’’ In 
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STUDIES OF FACIAL EXPRESSION 
By M. Hayman 








STUDIES OF TYPES 
By J. F. Raffaelli 
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squaring up, lines are drawn over the 
drawing to form squares and corre- 
sponding squares of a different propor- 
tion are drawn on the canvas where the 
picture is to be made. All of these 
processes admit of a certain amount of 
refinement, correction, or simplification 
of the original study, and anything 
which gives an artist an opportunity 
to prolong his preparations and shorten 
the time of the actual painting of a 
picture is of great benefit, as the 
result will be more spontaneous, fresher, 
and more vigorous than if it is put- 
tered over and shows traces of experi- 
ment. 

The artist’s studies are the ammuni- 
tion with which he loads up for a final 
effective coup, which makes a hit or a 
miss, as his aim has been true or not. 

That such studies are requisite for 
good work is the universal verdict of 
all who have essayed to teach the art 
of painting. ‘‘It is undoubtedly a 
splendid and desirable accomplishment 
to be able to design instantaneously 
any given subject,’’ says Sir Joshua 
Reynolds in his Twelfth Discourse. 
‘“‘It is an excellence that I believe 
every artist would wish to possess; but 
unluckily, the manner in which this 
dexterity is acquired habituates the 
mind to be contented with first thoughts, 
without choice or _ selection. The 
judgment, after it has been long pas- 
sive, by degrees loses its power of be- 
coming active when exertion is neces- 
sary. Whoever, therefore, has this 
talent must in some measure undo 
what he had the habit of doing, or at 
least give a new turn to his mind. 
Great works which are to live and 
stand the criticism of posterity are not 
performed at a heat. A _ proportion- 
able time is required for deliberation 
and circumspection. . . . . However 



























































STUDY FOR DECORATIVE FIGURE 
By D’Elie Delaunay 


making studies for a new 
work—studies in posture, 
in facial expression, in 
drapery, in suggested ac- 
tion. A considerable 
length of time elapsed, and 
the visitor again called 
upon the painter and found 
him still engaged in the 
work of making studiés for 
the same composition. The 
painstaking, plodding 
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extraordinary it may appear, it is cer- 
tainly true that the inventions of the 
pittort improvisatori, as they may be 
called, have—notwithstanding the com- 
mon boast of their authors that all is 
spun from their own brain—very rarely 
anything that has in the least the air 
of originality. Their compositions are 
generally commonplace and uninterest- 
ing, without character or expression; 
like those flowery speeches that we 
sometimes hear, which impress no new 
ideas upon the mind.’’ 

It is said of a celebrated French 
painter, that a visitor called upon him 
one day and found him busily engaged 





STUDY SQUARED FOR ENLARGEMENT 
By Eugene Carman 
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methods of the painter provoked some exclamation of surprise from 
the caller. ‘‘There is no occasion for wonderment,’’ returned the 
artist in justification of his multitude of studies. ‘‘This is the main 
part of painting.’’ 

Illustrations such as those accompanying this article present no 
element of novelty to the practiced artist. There are few painters 
who have essayed creative work who have not well-filled portfolios of 
sketches of similar character and equal interest. To those, however, 
unfamiliar with the methods of the studio they give an insight more 
convincing than words could furnish into the way in which artists have 
produced the disjecta membra, so to speak, of their finished composi- 
tions. It would be interesting in the case of some noted picture to 
reproduce the finished work together with all the studies that entered 
into its composition. EpGAR CAMERON. 





STUDY FOR FIGURE STUDY FOR MOUNTED SOLDIER 
By Benjamin Constant By Edgar Cameron 
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A UNIQUE TURKISH COFFEE SET 


The accompanying illustration represents a Turkish coffee set 
consisting of a salver, an urn, and four cups and saucers. The deco- 
ration is the production of Mrs. Ruth Wilson Tice, a ceramic artist of 
Minneapolis, who is working along new and original lines. This deco- 
ration, which she calls enamel work, is individual with Mrs. Tice, 
quite her own invention, and has not yet been imitated. Indeed, it 
would be difficult to imitate. 

Though the illustration is a good one, it hardly does justice to the 
color scheme of the original. The background is gold bronze and 


A UNIQUE TURKISH COFFEE SET 
By Mrs. Ruth Wilson Tice 


has in every way the look of metal. The colors are coral-red and 
turquoise-blue, but as the blue shows white in the illustration, the 
subdued beauty of the color effect is lost in the garish prominence of 
the blue lines of the design. 

The cup is a double affair; there is the outer cup, or ‘‘zarf,’’ as 
the Turks call it, and the inner cup, or ‘‘fingah.’’ The outer cups look 
like openwork bronze; the inner ones, of finest white porcelain, bear 
a flat, conventionalized design in red, blue, and gold. The saucers 
are very finely and elaborately decorated. The spout of the urn and 
the upper part of the handle are in plain, dull gold; the contrast 
between this and the roughened surface of the enamel work is very 
effective. 

135 
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An educated Turk, seeing the set, exclaimed over its beauty, and 
could hardly believe it was not the work or the inception of an Ori- 
ental. The decoration as a whole—designs, coloring, and all— 
embodies not only the art but the religion of the Turks. There are 
various inscriptions signifying the blessings of Allah; one on the urn 
being, ‘‘Upon this household Allah bring peace.’’ 

This set has had generous recognition wherever it has been exhib- 
ited, and took the gold medal at Atlanta. It was greatly admired in 
Cincinnati and was thought worthy of a permanent place in the Fine 
Art Museum of that city. It still remains in possession of Mrs. Tice, 
who has not thus far been prevailed upon to part with it except tem- 
porarily for the purpose of exhibition. 

CHARLOTTE WHITCOMB. 





JAPANESE STENCIL 
Collection of H. Deakin 


RECENT WORK OF ILLUSTRATORS— 
LOUIS F. BRAUNHOLD 


The following cuts are fairly representative of the work of a rising, 
but comparatively little known, illustrator, Louis F. Braunhold. Mr. 
Braunhold was born in Chicago in 1854, and was educated at St. 
Charles, Illinois, in the Fox River Valley. Returning to Chicago in 
1869, he adopted art as his profession, working successively in lithog- 
raphy and engraving on wood, and later in pen and wash drawing. 

He took up copper plate etching some years ago as an amusement, 
and has turned out fifty or more plates, many of them of an excep- 
tionally high degree of merit. He has illustrated a dozen volumes 
of fiction and history, and innumerable pamphlets and _ brochures. 
Mr. Braunhold’s work is intensely realistic, and his drawings have a 
spirit and dash indicative of strong feeling and tense, nervous action. 
He is now engaged on the illustrations for a couple of forthcoming 
volumes. 
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CHILDE HASSAM, IMPRESSIONIST 


The paintings of Childe Hassam are among the most conspicuous 
of present-day witnesses that an artist’s productions are not faithful 
transcripts of nature, but bits of nature viewed through a more or less 
disturbing medium. The 
painter’s art is not mere 
photography, but photogra- 
phy plus individuality. The 
artist, to use a figure of 
speech which may seem trite 
if not hackneyed, is a lens 
through which the _ public 
catches glimpses of things in 
the new combinations, the 
unusual lights, the unique 
perspectives, resulting from 
an individual bent of mind; 
and, to carry the figure 
farther, upon the clarity, 
the texture, the convexity, 
or concavity of the lens 
depends the worth of the 
pictures. 

Viewed through the eyes 
of one artist, a given scene 
or object becomes invested 
with dignity and meaning, 
while through the eyes of 
another the same scene or DRAWING 
object is robbed of thought —®Y “tilde Hassam 
and character. Seen with : 
the aid of one interpreter, it has the witchery of line and color, and 
with the aid of another it seems paltry, dead, devoid of interest. The 
scene or object is the same: it is the lens that exalts or debases, 
magnifies or belittles, suffuses with charm or robs of beauty. The 
individual element is that which stamps a work with value. 

Hassam is impressionistic, after his own fashion idealistic, at times 
even robust in his sturdy, matter-of-fact treatment. But, whatever 
his theme or his method, he is strictly individual. He might paint— 
and his range of subjects is not limited—an odd bit of Brittany archi- 
tecture or a sleepy nock in Provincetown, a Parisian boulevard or 
Broadway in New York, the Grand Canal in Venice or the Chicago 
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Drainage Canal, and however the finished products might differ in 
other respects, they would all agree in this, that they were Hassam’s. 

This is not saying that he essays uniqueness, or that he seeks to 
make capital out of odd selections of subjects or unusual color schemes. 
He does not. Things impress him in a peculiar way, and he simply 





MIDDAY, PONT AVEN 
By Childe Hassam 


seeks to record his impressions. He recognizes clearly that there is 
no such thing as absolute realism, and while he tempers the impres- 
sions he records on his canvases, and avoids running to the excesses 
to which some of his fellow-impressionists have been led, he is yet 
self-reliant and independent enough to paint the world as he sees it, 
and leave his critics to determine whether his color schemes fit his 
subjects, and whether his finished works are ‘‘according to the mas- 
ters.”’ 
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To Hassam the average picture painted for salons and salesrooms 
is a ‘‘Christmas Card,’’ not art. He sees more beauty, more art, in 
a simple scene daintily dressed in delicate color than in a pretentious 
composition in which ‘the color possibilities of the palette have been 
exhausted; and he dreams, though occasionally perhaps despairingly, 





IMPROVISATION 
By Childe Hassam 


of the day when the picture-buying public will have been converted 
to his views. 

‘‘T am often asked,’’ said he recently to the writer, ‘‘what deter- 
mines my selection of subjects, what makes me lean toward impres- 
sionism. I do not know. I can only paint as I do and be myself, 
and I would rather be myself and work out my ideas, my vagaries, if 
you please, in color, than turn out Christmas cards and have to hire a 
clerk to attend to orders. I am often asked why I paint with a low- 
toned, delicate palette. Again I cannot tell. Subjects suggest to 
me a color scheme and I just paint. Somebody else might see a riot 














PEN DRAWING 
By Childe Hassam 


limitation. Indeed, if asked if 
he were a realist he would 
probably say yes— from _ his 
standpoint. And he would be 
right. 

‘*When once the artist has 
summed up in himself the mem- 
ories of his apprenticeship, 
the acquired memories of 
others, and his own—derived 
from them, perhaps, but at any 
rate added to them—you can 
try him with the following ex- 
periment,’’ says that veteran 
teacher John La Farge. ‘‘Take 
him to ten different places; set 
him before ten different scenes; 
ask him to copy what he sees 
before him. I say to copy so 
as to make our task of finding 
him out more easy. All of 
these so-called copies, which 
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of color where I see only 
whites or drabs and buffs. 
If so, he wouldn’t be loyal 
to himself if he didn’t paint 
the riot, and I wouldn’t be 
true to myself if I did.’’ 
To Hassam, therefore, 
the painter who claims al- 
legiance to a school is a 
witness of arrested develop- 
ment. On the other hand, 
the painter who sees for 
himself and works on his 
own lines, though he may 
struggle with the unpopular 
few, is the artist most 
worthy of respect and en- 
couragement. He takes no 
glory in being called an 
impressionist, nor does he 
regard it as a reproach or 
as an indication of personal 


DRAWING 
By Childe Hassam 
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are really representations, will be stamped in some peculiar way, more 

or less interesting, according to the value of our artist. And you will 
recognize at once that they are really ten copzes of his manner of looking 
at the thing he copies. 








/ A VILLAGE STREET 
By Childe Hassam 


‘‘Suppose again that you could persuade ten different artists—lI 
am speaking of craftsmen, that is to say, of people who have already 
the use of the tools of their trade—ask, persuade these ten men to 
copy, as I have called it, the same subject in nature, the same land- 
scape; and you will have ten different landscapes, in that you would 
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different landscapes.’”’ 





IN BRITTANY 
By Childe Hassam 


superfluous. 


be able to pick out each one for the way it was done. In short, any 
person who knew anything about it would recognize, as it were, ten 


Hence, La Farge tells his pupils not to be afraid of the word 
‘*realism,’’ not to be afraid of indulging the illusion that they are ren- 


dering the reality of 
the things they look 
at—that they are 
copying or tran- 
scribing. He tells 
them that they will 
always give to na- 
ture, that is, what 
is outside of them, 
their own character. 
Hassam never took 
lessons from La 
Farge, but ina mo- 
ment of humor 
might be inclined 
to accuse the elder 
artist of appropriat- 
ing one of his prin- 


ciples. 
Hassam, in his 
brusque way, is 


prone to inveigh 
against art schools 
and art teachers. 
He regards them as 
necessary evils that 
the student should 
renounce as soon as 
he has outgrown 
the swaddling- 
clothes of his pro- 


fession, and as regards himself he has been true to his principles. 
He was born in Boston in 1859 and was educated at the Boston 
public schools. He began his art studies in his native city, and 
like many another ambitious student, was led to go to Paris to sup- 
plement the instruction received at home. But, as he puts it, his 
Boston art education was preliminary and his Paris instruction was 


A short period of the latter sufficed, and whatever of ability the 
painter has disclosed in his work has been self-developed. He there- 
fore betrays as little perhaps as any of the better known American 
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artists the influence of the masters under whose instruction he sat. 
Even his impressionism is Hassam’s. His peculiar selection of a 
palette, his mosaic of paint dabs, his freshness, piquancy, spirit, are 
his own. Of course his favorite methods have their dangers and their 
limitations. But he sees beauty in what many would reject as 
unworthy of serious 
art, and his popu- 
larity and the fact 
that he is many 
times a medalist 
sufficiently evi- 
dence the fact that 
he is alert to these 
dangers and limita- 
tions, and knows 
how to avoid the 
one and circumvent 
the other. 
Hassam’s name 
is often associated 
with pretty bits of 
Brittany village and 
rural life, and com- 
monplace but equal- 
ly pretty scenes in 
and about Province- 
town, where he de- 
lights to spend part 
of his time. Really 
his interests are 
broad and his selec- 
tion of subjects di- = pug sTarRCASE 
verse. He paints By Childe Hassam 
landscapes and sea- 
scapes, picturesque architectural nooks, interiors with up-to-date 
furnishings and settings. His female faces and figures are especially 
successful, and his metropolitan street scenes are second to none that 
have been produced. Indeed, he is one of the very few artists who 
have found beauty in the teeming busy streets of New York and have 
produced pictures of street scenes that have value apart from local 
associations. In these latter he has wisely drawn the line between 
mere illustrations and finished paintings, and by a process of elimi- 
nation peculiarly his own, has kept out those details that go to give 
life and interest to an‘illustration but militate against a work of art. 
Hassam’s paintings, whatever be the subject—a village street, a 
cottage with a flower-dashed garden, a public square, a country 
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church, a lady’s 
boudoir with piano 
and bric-a-brac, a 
wind-swept or 
snow-piled street in 
the city—open up 
vistas of beauty that 
an artist less poetic 
in temperament and 
less masterful in 
technique would 
scarcely apprehend. 
He knows how to 
use high colors to 
good advantage, 
but he uses them 
sparingly. He pre- 
fers low tones, but 
his work is never 
dull or heavy. Even 
those paintings in 
which there is the 
least suggestion of 
a high palette scin- 
tillate with color, 
A BRITTANY COTTAGE or perhaps one had 
By Childe Hassam better say with light 

and life. There is 
a verve, an alertness, a palpitating life, and withal an element of the 
winsome in everything he does. Pronounced as are his character- 
istics, which at times border closely on mannerism, his pictures rarely 
suggest the monotony of repetition. The man, ina word, has fertility 
of imagination, which serves as a foil for his favorite color schemes 
and for his technical peculiarities. 

His Brittany cottages, for instance, may present a uniformity of 
whitish or grayish walls. But these features after all, though essen- 
tial to a Hassam picture of the district depicted, are subordinate to 
some central thought or sentiment that is worthy of the painter’s art. 
And so with the prosaic Provincetown scenes and the dainty interiors 
in which he has been so successful. One feels that the artist is a man 
of fine sensibilities and delicate perceptions, and that his composition, 
technique, and choice of colors are a natural outgrowth of his bent of 
mind. 

Hassam has for many years regularly been represented at the 
leading exhibitions, and art lovers are familiar with his work. In the 
many canvases he has displayed, his draughtsmanship is uniformly 
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good. His touch is sure and unwavering, his themes are refined and 
attractive, and his color schemes are harmonious. He has no use for 
the theatrical, the grewsome, or the tragic. His pictures are more of 
the nature of idylls in color, and they are prized not less for their 
inherent grace and beauty than for their fulsome suggestion of pure 
wholesome life. 

The paintings of Hassam are of that peculiar character that makes 
it difficult to do them justice in reproduction. The accompanying 
illustrations give but a faint suggestion of the beauty of the originals. 
The color schemes are too low-toned and delicate, the atmospheric 
effects are too subtile, the contrasts of light and shade are too indefi- 
nitely marked to make the necessary features for a good black-and- 
white print. In short, the moment one undertakes to transfer a 
Hassam picture to a printed page the delicate impressionism that 
constitutes one of its chief charms is lost, and all that is left is a 
hint of the subject 
and a general idea 
of the draughtsman- 
ship. 

Hassam has been 
singularly success- 
ful in competitions, 
and this may be 
taken as a fair evi- 
dence of favorable 
critical judgment as 
to his work. He 
won a medal at 
Paris in 1889 and 
one at Munich in 
1892. In 1893 he 
was a medalist at 
Chicago, in 1894 
and in 1899 at 
Philadelphia, and in 
1899 also at Pitts- 
burg. He won 
prizes of the Bos- 
ton Art Club in 
1890 and in 1895, 
of the Cleveland 
Art Association in 
1896, and at Pitts- 
burg in 1899. 

Honors sit lightly THE WHITE CHURCH 
upon him, since he By Childe Hassam 
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is too unpretentious in his life to be puffed up with the pride of 
success. 

He is aclose student and a hard worker and one of the most 
ardent champions of American art. He is a member of Ten American 
Painters, New York; of the Société National des Beaux Arts, Paris; 
of the Secession, Munich; of the American Water Color Society; and 
of the New York Water Color Club. His interests are strictly Ameri- 
can, and with his habits of industry and his determination to work out 
his future on his own line, American art has much to expect from him. 

When the eminent French actor, Coquelin, was in America recently, 
he bought two of Hassam’s impressionistic canvases to take back with 
him to France, declaring at the time of purchase that the artist was 
the most able impressionist painter in America. The compliment was 
not ill-advisedly spoken, and Hassam will easily maintain the rank 
assigned him. 


, 


FREDERICK W. Morron. 





COLOR SCHEME AT THE PAN-AMERICAN 


It was a hazardous venture, the adoption of a color scheme for the 
buildings of the Pan-American Exposition, and one for which many 
artists and architects, with the recollection of former failures of sim- 
ilar enterprises, and the still fresher 
recollection of the glorious success of 
the White City of 1893, in which color 
was eschewed, predicted humiliating 
results. The verdict, however, of 
those who have seen the finished work 
is, that C. Y. Turner, who devised and 
developed the color scheme, planned 
more wisely than he knew. The gen- 
eral effect is pleasing and harmonious, 
and the grounds of the exposition to- 
day have a distinctive feature never 
before presented by a similar enterprise. 

One enters the grounds by the south- 
ern entrance and passes through rich, 
warm colors, which gradually soften 
into more delicate and refined tones, 
culminating in cool ivory at the electric 
tower. The cruder colors are thus 
massed together, and one leaves them 
behind on penetrating deeper into the 
grounds; just as in the process of edu- 
cation one leaves behind him a cruder 
for a more refined standard of taste. 

The whole color scheme of the 
exposition is primarily a matter of perry 
symbolism. As all symbolism im- Pan-American Exposition 
plies a liberal draft on imagination, 
it is safe enough to assume that the average visitor to the exposition 
will admire the color effects without suspecting their significance. 
The scheme, which was laboriously worked out by Mr. Turner in his 
New York studio, is based on the fact that savage races are prone to 
admire strong colors, and that as education advances, love for the 
primary colors is supplanted by fondness for softer and more subdued 
tones. The exposition was designed to show Pan-American progress, 
and when it was decided to deviate from the conventional practice of 
painting exposition buildings white or cream, Mr. Turner wisely 
decided that it would be better to carry out a symbolism of color 
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suggestive of progress 
rather than to use color 
haphazard throughout the 
grounds. The general re- 
sult bears out the wisdom 
of his decision. 

No visitor will contend 
—and the artist himself 
as little as any of the vis- 
itors—that the plan is not 
fanciful and in a sense ar- 
bitrary. Symbolism aside, 
there is no sufficient rea- 
son why the buildings that 
happen to be located at 
the southern end of the 
grounds should be re- 
splendent in strong pri- 
mary colors, and those 
that happened to be far- 
ther from the entrance 


should be toned down till strong colors play but a small part in their 
decoration. Be this as it may, to the initiated the color scheme is a 
pleasing conceit, and to the uninitiated it is an harmonious graduation 


or melting of shades de- 
signed to make a striking 
picture. After all, it is an 
agreeable effect, and not a 
more or less hidden mean- 
ing that catches the crowd. 

The success of this 
novel experiment in colors 
is largely due to the skill 
with which Mr. Turner has 
done his work. The strong 
pigments lavished at the 
southern end of the grounds 
are in no sense harsh or 
crude. They have a depth 
and richness that impart a 
fine decorative effect. Be- 
sides, care has been taken 
not to allow one primitive 
color to stand in sharp and 
disagreeable contrast with 
other primitive colors. The 
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TORCH-BEARER, WITH MAGNET 
By Philip Martiny 


Pan-American Exposition 
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assemblage of strong pig- 
ments is broken by masses of 
ivory white that intervene and 
form a natural medium of 
transition from one to another 
of the stronger colors. Were 
it not for this generous use 
of white, the color scheme 
would doubtless seem decid- 
edly garish. 

The artist has also judi- 
ciously used another means of 
promoting harmony, by em- 
ploying a few notes of green 
in the decoration of every 
building, adopting a translu- 
cent water-green for the pur- 
pose. Mr. Turner contends 
—and his contention is borne 

ELECTRIC TOWER out by the history of paint- 

Pan-American Exposition ing—that green is a refined 

color and one of compara- 
tively recent use in art. He points to the fact that in early paintings 
brown is used in place of green, and hence, while it is true that green 

is one of the colors of the spectrum and was once considered a 

primary color, it can appropriately and safely be used even among 

those tones adopted to symbolize the highest development. 

The massing of the stronger colors about the entrances of the 
buildings likewise, and their more sparing use in other parts of the 
structures, helps materially to enhance the general effect; while the pre- 
vailing red of the roofs forms a natural bond of unity throughout the 
entire color scheme. 

Varied and shifting, therefore, as are the colors, one can scarcely 
say that they are kaleidoscopic. Setting aside the idea typified as 
the recreation of the sentimental, the eye ranges from color to color 
and finds pleasure mainly for the reason that the whole is harmoni- 
ous and decorative. 
From first to last 
the aggregation of 
buildings presents 
an appearance as 
attractive as it is 
unique. One would 
hardly wish the hor- 
ticultural building 
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with details in blue, green, rose, and yellow; or the governmental 
building other than yellow, with details in primitive colors; or the 
music hall other than red; or the machinery building other than 
greenish gray; or the restaurant group other than ivory, with trim- 
mings of green and gold; or the electric tower other than ivory, yellow, 
gold, and green. 

In short, the risk of adopting a scheme of decoration heretofore 
deemed inadvisable for large structures was boldly met, and while the 
promoters of the enterprise may not escape all criticism, it must be 
said that the work has been executed in a most admirable way. 

It will be of interest to the public, doubtless, to learn how this 
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SOUTH ENTRANCE, MACHINERY AND TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 
Pan-American Exposition 


color scheme was developed in its entirety. Small sketches of the 
different buildings were secured by Mr. Turner from the various 
architects, and from these models were made ona scale of one six- 
teenth of an inch to the foot. These models were then grouped 
accurately on a platform twelve by sixteen feet in size, so that the 
artist had before him the entire exposition in miniature. 

These toy buildings were then colored on the basis of the idea of 
progress to be symbolized, and such modifying or softening touches 
were added as were deemed necessary in the interest of harmony and 
general effect. Not a few of the models were painted and repainted 
a number of times in order to obtain the desired result. When the 
actual work of decorating the buildings on the grounds was begun, 
therefore, it was a mere matter of following carefully the miniature 
exposition turned out from the New York studio of Mr. Turner. Of 
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course more or less touching up was necessary, but this was a matter 
of detail that gave little trouble to the workmen. 

Whatever be the popular verdict, whether the consensus of opin- 
ion be in favor of a monochrome scheme, such as was employed at 
Chicago in 1893, or of a varied, symbolic scheme, such as prevails 
in the Pan-American, it is to the credit of the promoters of this latter 
exposition that they had the hardihood to undertake what former 
exposition managers feared to attempt, and the ability to carry it out 
to a successful issue. 

KATHERINE V. MCHENRrY. 


ELECTRICITY BUILDING 


Pan-American Exposition 


AMSA 


MORE EXAMPLES OF STUDENT WORK 


The following illustrations are the pleasing conceits of a quartet 
of students. The drawings were made in the regular course of class- 
work, direction only being given to the efforts by the possible use of 
the finished pictures in a students’ annual. That they are clever, both 
in conception and in execution, the illustrators of name and fame will 
readily admit. They are certainly a departure from the cut-and-dried 
order of pictures presented to the public, and as such the reader will 
doubtless relish them. 
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DESIGN FOR ‘“*THE INTEGRAL,’ PUBLISHED BY ARMOUR INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
3y C. H. Wilson, Student at School of Illustration, Chicago 
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DESIGN FOR “THE INTEGRAL,’ PUBLISHED BY ARMOUR INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
By W. B. Johnstone, Student at School of Illustration, Chicago 





DESIGN FOR “THE INTEGRAL,” PUBLISHED BY ARMOUR INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
By W. C. Barbour, Student at School of Illustration, Chicago 
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DESIGN FOR **THE INTEGRAL,” PUBLISHED BY ARMOUR INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
By Irving Mitchell, Student at School of Illustration, Chicago 





AT THE JUNGLE DRAMATIC AGENCY 
By Hy. Mayer 
Courtesy of Dramatic Mirror 


HY. MAYER— HUMOROUS CARICATURIST 


In the Ryks Museum at Amsterdam is a peculiarly comic compo- 
sition by A. P. van der Venne, entitled ‘‘Fishing for Souls,’’ in 
which two fleets of rowboats on an inland mere are manned, the one 
by Catholic prelates in magnificent sacerdotal garments, the other by 
Protestant clergy in black robes and large 
felt hats. All are handling fish-lines or 
scoop-nets with which naked manikins are 
caught, to be added to the respective folds 
on the shores. Aside from the artistic 
excellence of the work as a painting, this 
panel in its delicious satire may be called 
one of the forerunners of comic art, which 
Hogarth and Cruikshank and Nast and 
Oberlander followed after. 

Hy. Mayer is in the first line of succes- 
sion. Humor is the finest perfection of 
poetic genius, and Mayer is a wit, a poet, 
and anartist. Pope tells us, in his ‘‘ Essay 
on Criticism,’’ that ‘‘wit and judgment 
often are at strife.’’ In Mayer the union 
is harmonious. 

It is rare that caricature does not have HY. MAYER 
a sting; often it is a barbed arrow, and fre- aes Soe 
quently even it is tipped with poison. Few 
caricaturists have escaped falling into malice. Take the work of the 
most famous, of Léandre, Coran d’Ache, Forain, or of Phil May and 
Harry Furniss, or of Oberlinder, Harburger, and Busch. Their 
goaks, as Artemus Ward calls comics, are not always harmless. Not 
so with Hy. Mayer. His levity has a benign smile, there is nothing 
spiteful about it. Indeed, this is what makes him a Aumorous carica- 
turist. The dangerous ground of political cartoons he treads even 
with unction. In ‘‘A Yard of Poppies,’’ a travesty on the yards of 
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pinks, violets, cats, and puppies, which we all know, he presents a line 
of hilarious members of the people’s party, yet with innocent raillery. 








VIVE L’ ARMEE 
By Hy. Mayer 
Courtesy of Black and White 


I think, however, that the strong point in his cartoons is the philo- 
sophic satire which they contain. During the Dreyfus agitation in 
France, there appeared his famous cartoon, ‘‘Vive l|’Armée!’’ The 
entire episode of French history is depicted in this cartoon as it could 
not be done in columns upon columns of editorial writings. It would 
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be the shallowest mind that could ever put upon Mayer's head cap 
and bells. The sketch, ‘‘My Long-lost Brother,’’ Uncle Sam and 
John Bull embracing each other, with a wink, has been copied all 
over the world because of its exquisite irony. His series of uncon- 
ventional statues, which appeared some time ago in a metropolitan 
magazine, hit off the different men put on the pedestal to perfection. 
A like series was prepared for a London periodical on English 
characters. 

As in all other things in this present age of novelty, there is noth- 
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THE ORIGINAL ROOF-GARDEN 
By Hy. Mayer 
Courtesy of Life 


ing new under the sun in caricature. How little that comes forth of 
wit there is that has claim to true originality. Sterne, stealing the 
thought from Burton, who had said the same before, says that what 
we lay claim to as our own is but pouring out of many bottles into 
one and serving the mixture up in a new shape. So with pictorial 
burlesque. It is not unreasonable to suppose that the mask of cari- 
cature was put on by the early Greeks, and that the sad Heraclitus 
may sometimes have cracked his sides with mirth, and his frolicsome 
neighbor, old Democritus, may have wept with laughter. Cruikshank 
imitated Gilroy, even as Davenport, when he was funny, used to imi- 
tate Nast. All the brethren of humorous design ring the changes on 
the elongated visage, the wide-stretched mouth, the glaring eyes, the 
skinny leg, the scaramouch action, the extravagant expression, and 
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preternatural proportion, burlesquing camp and senate, church and 
palace, and holding up to sport the fat, the lean, the tall, the short, 
the high and low, the rich, the poor, in all the monstrosities and 
absurdities that make up the farcical view of the great drama of 


THE FIRST WAGNER OPERA IN JAPAN 
By Hy. Mayer 
Courtesy of Life 


human life, as seen through the distorted spectacles of the whimsical 
caricaturist. 

Nevertheless we must recognize in Mayer an unusual fecundity of 
mind and inventiveness. Take his ‘‘Worm’s Eye Views,’’ of which 
he has given a wedding, a fire, a picnic, and others; they are all 
exceptionally good. ; 

We have no right to quarrel with a man of merit because he does 
not perform impossibilities. Of late years invention has been so 
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whipped and spurred, and 
incessantly urged upon 
the full stretch by neces- 
sity, that until mankind 
be endowed with some 
additional attributes, we 
may almost venture to 
say that invention is jaded, 
if not exhausted. Still 
men of quick perception 
offer new combinations 
of graphic drolling, and 
fancy in her most freakish 
moods will continue to hit 
off to perfection the follies 
and foibles of mankind. 

It is surprising how 
the unctuous and rollick- 
ing “‘preachments’’ of our 
artist vary. There is no 
repetition of types. In 
‘‘A Risquée Situation,”’ 
each facial expression tells 
its own story of inward 
thought. Mayer never, 
by the way, uses models, 
and with his thousands of 
sketches, he never draws 
two faces alike. 

Mayer was born in 
Germany, lived in Eng- 
land, was educated again 
in Germany, and traveled 
all over the world; hence 
his cosmopolitan versatil- 
ity. The synthetic inter- 
pretation of every race 
and condition of men is 
fairly within his grasp. 
With succinct drollery he 
gives an astounding vari- 
ety of quips and quirks. 

Artistically considered 
we must rank the work 
before us of the highest 
merit. There is more 


A YARD OF POPPIES 
By Hy. Mayer 
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than a ridiculous presentation of subjects, serious or otherwise. 
Arséne Alexandre defines German humor as ‘‘A peculiar inventive- 
ness, a turn of wit, at the same time ingenious and grotesque, unex- 








SOCIETY CARTOON 
By Hy. Mayer 
Courtesy of Life 


pected and full of straightforwardness.’’ As such Mayer's humor is 
German. His work is, however, French in its graceful lines with 
the indefinable accent of daintiness which we find in Cherot or Kaem- 
erer, v7de the ‘‘Chinese Musicians,’’ or the illustrations to his forth- 
coming ‘‘ Adventures of a Japanese Doll,’’ or his animal drawings. 
In his ‘‘A Trip to Toyland,’’ as well as in the writing of the jokes 





ILLUSTRATION FOR “ADVENTURES OF A JAPANESE DOLL” 
By Hy. Mayer 


ILLUSTRATION FOR “A TRIP TO TOYLAND” 
By Hy. Mayer 
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which he illustrates, he further de- 
clares a facile pen; in fact, this 
‘Trip to Toyland’’ is one of the 
best children’s books that has for 
a long time come from the press. 
The mirth-inspiring school of art, 
with never-flagging’ pencil, has 
covered enough charta pura to plac- 
ard the walls of China, and etched 
as much copper as would have 
sheathed the merchant marine of 
the world, and to be ranked among 
the first is Henry Mayer. 

Some one has said that the 
artist or writer who can supply a 
pleasant 


CARTOON thought 

By Hy. Mayer : 

Courtesy of New York Herald Oo J ex- 
cite 2 


smile in the common run of experience is a 

public benefactor. Measured by this canon 

of judgment, Mayer is a public benefactor. 

The depressing, the tragic, the cynical, the 

sarcastic, thesimply prosaic in life, needs the 

leaven of the humorous that men like Mayer 

furnish. Thecaricature that stoops tocruelty 

or meanness may properly be reprehended ; 

but a laugh hurts nobody, and he would 

be a harsh critic who would put humor 

under ban in pictorial art. The populari- 

ty of the comic papers is an evidence of 

the public verdict as regards this class of 

work; and when all the pros and cons are 

considered, the verdict of the masses is not Guingse MUSICIANS 
to be overlooked or contemned. By Hy. Mayer 

Davip C. PREYER. Courtesy of Pall Mall Magazine 





LA CIGALE 
By Frank Eugene 


AMERICAN PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY AT 
GLASGOW 


The exhibition of pictorial photography is one of the most inter- 
esting features of the Glasgow Exposition, and the American display, 
inconspicuous as it is in point of numbers, probably ranks higher than 
that of any other nation. Pictorial photography, the use of the 
camera for the production of photographs with a distinct picture 
value, is a comparatively young art, and the seventy odd prints shown 
at the exposition are sufficient witness that Americans have made 
wonderful progress in transforming the formal and crude prints of a 
few years ago into pictures that merit the name of art works. 

This is not spoken in depreciation of the work of English and 
Continental photographers. It is but a word of appreciation and 
praise where appreciation and praise are due. Neatly and appropri- 
ately framed, and hung with a fair regard for the requirements of dis- 
play, the American pictures command attention alike by the wide 
range of subjects treated and by the delicate and finished character 
of the work. 

They are for the most part pictures that give evidence of maturity 
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lack of a better word, ‘‘studies,’ 





“BLESSED ART THOU AMONG WOMEN” 
By Gertrude Kasebier 


enterprise of J. Craig Annan. 


Mr. Annan pointed out to the promoters of the exposition that 


of thought and definiteness of purpose. It has been the fashion with 
artists in all lines of work to name their nondescript productions, for 
and among the American prints at 


Glasgow these so- 
called studies are 
conspicuous by 
their absence.  In- 
deed, it should be 
said in justice that 
the exhibition of 
prints in its entirety 
betrays the artist 
rather than the 
amateur. 

This exhibition 
at Glasgow is sig- 
nificant. It is the 
first time in the his- 
tory of great ex- 
positions that pic- 
torial photography 
has_ received any- 
thing like the recog- 
nition it merited or 
has even been ac- 
corded scant repre- 
sentation. Inall the 
well-known national 
and international 
exhibitions, paint- 
ing, sculpture, etch- 
ing, engraving, de- 
signing for all sorts 
of textiles and fab- 
rics, in fact, almost 
every form of art 
imaginable has been 
given a place of 
honor, while pho- 
tography, which 
has almost limitless 


possibilities as a producer of artistic results, has either been over- 
looked or barred. The recognition given to pictorial photography 
at Glasgow is due primarily to the wise judgment and enthusiastic 
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pictorial photography had heretofore been injudiciously slighted. 
He advocated the desirability of making a place in the art section for 
a display of that class of photographic work which, by virtue of its 
pictorial qualities and its nicety of finish, could legitimately be placed 
in the category of art productions. He even volunteered to secure 
contributions, and in a sense engineer the exhibition, and his sound 
argument and his generous tender of assistance resulted in nothing 
less than in giving photography a new status. He himself traveled 





THE DYING FIRE 
By C. Yarnall Abbott 


all over Europe and elicited the interest of every nation that had 
essayed to make photography the handmaid of genuine art, and he 
experienced little trouble in seeuring worthy contributions from Euro- 
pean studios. 

The work of securing adequate representation from America had 
to be delegated to a trusted assistant, and was put in the hands of 
Alfred Stieglitz. The task of suitably representing the United States 
at the exposition was not an easy one. The number of frames 
allotted to America was, approximately, seventy-five. It was further 
desired to make the collection as representative as possible of the 
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American school in every phase of pictorial photographic work. and 
to exclude no artist whose submitted prints met the requirements of 
the competition. Mr. Stieglitz’s position, therefore, was one of no 
little delicacy, since his judgment might lay him open to the charge 
of discrimination. Whether he has incurred such charges is not here 
to the purpose. Suffice it 
to say, that he selected and 
sent to the exposition the 
requisite number of prints, 
all of admirable quality and 
representative of the work 
of thirty American photog- 
raphers who have acquired 
for themselves an enviable 
reputation. 

Six artists are represent- 
ed by five prints each, the 
other sending from one to 
four. Many of the pictures 
now on exhibition at Glas- 
gow are familiar to the 
American public interested 
in this class of work, since 
the prints were selected so 
as to cover the seventeen 
years, 1883 to 1900 inclu- 
sive, during which pictorial 
photography has risen to its 
present state. The Ameri- 
can exhibit, therefore, is 
rather retrospective than 
new, many of the pictures 
having already been dis- 
played in American salons. 
Nothing but picked prints 
were accepted, and conse- 
TELEGRAPH POLES quently it would be difficult 
By Clarence H. White to find a collection of sev- 

enty odd photographs more 
perfect in every respect than the ones sent to Glasgow. 

Mrs. Gertrude Kiasebier, of New York, sends her charming prints, 
‘*The Manger’ "and ‘‘Blessed Art Thou Among Women,’ ’ together 
with a ‘‘ Decorative Panel,’’ ‘‘ Fruits of the E arth,’ ’ and ‘‘A Portrait.”’ 
Those familiar with Mrs. Kasebier’s work will easily recognize these 
as among her finest productions. Among the pictures sent by Frank 
Eugene, of New York, are his remarkable portrait of Mr. Stieglitz, 
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ZITKALA-SA ARTISTIC PHOTOGRAPHY 
By Joseph T. Keiley Plate Twelve 
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his ‘‘Adam and Eve,”’ and his striking ‘‘La Cigale,’’ which is one of 


the most admired prints in the collection. Clarence H. White, of 
Newark, Ohio, contributes among others ‘‘Telegraph Poles,’’ in which 
the camera has invested an exceedingly tame and prosaic scene with 
a decided poetic charm. His ‘‘Spring’’ and ‘‘Laetitia Felix’’ are 
equally interesting in point both of subject and of execution. 

Mr. Stieglitz himself has no need to apologize for sending five of 
his own prints, since ‘‘The Net Mender,’’ ‘‘Winter—Fifth Avenue, 


” 





IN THE FOLD 
By Henry Troth 
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‘‘Scurrying Home,’”’ ‘‘Watching for the Return,’’ and ‘‘A Decorative 
Panel’’ are all photographs of a fine degree of excellence. Readers 
of BrusH AND PENCIL have already had a fine reproduction of ‘‘Scurry- 
ing ‘Home”’ presented to them. They will also remember ‘‘ Bad 
News’’ by Edmund Stirling, of Philadelphia, in which the sorrowful 
motive of the picture is admirably worked out. 

Of Joseph Keiley’s prints, ‘‘Zitkala-Sa’’ is here regarded as one 
of the most interesting, it being a portrait of what to the English 
public is a unique type. ‘‘The Erlking,’’ ‘‘The Rising Moon,’’ and 
‘‘A Study in Flesh Tones ’’ are, however, all equally good in pic- 
torial excellence. The same may be said of Eduard J. Steichen’s 
three landscapes, and his admirable portrait of himself is a fine illus- 
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tration of well-executed photographic work. So are ‘‘ Vesper Bells’’ 
and ‘‘The Dying Day,’’ by Rudolf Eickemeyer, Jr., of Yonkers, 
New York. 

Among the daintiest and most finely suggestive of the prints 
exhibited are ‘‘Clytie,’’ ‘‘A Nocturne,’’ and ‘‘ Landscape,’’ by William 
B. Dyer, of Chicago. These are all new prints, and are among the 
best that Mr. Dyer has produced. Zaida Ben Yusef, of New York, 
sends a couple of excellent portraits and ‘‘Odor of Pomegranates,’’ 
and Rose Clark and Elizabeth Flint Wade, of Buffalo,; New York, 
contribute three prints, two of which I have seen reproduced in the 
pages of BRUSH AND PENCIL. 

Among the other exhibitors—to give a detailed list of titles of 
prints would scarcely be of interest to the reader—are Eva L. Wat- 
son, Philadelphia; Charles I. Berg, New York; W. B. Post, Fryeburg, 
Maine; Frances B. Johnston, Washington; John E. Dumont, Roches- 
ter, New York; Mathilde Weil, Philadelphia; R. S. Redfield, Phila- 
delphia; Emilie Clarkson, Potsdam, New York; Prescott Adamson, 
Philadelphia; E. Lee Ferguson, Washington; H. Troth, Philadel- 
phia; Mary R. Stanbery, Zanesville, Ohio; John G. Bullock, Phila- 
delphia; T. M. Edmiston, Newark, Ohio; and Mary Devins and 
F. H. Day, of Boston. These will all be recognized as the names of 
artists prominent in the coterie that have done so much in America 
to develop pictorial photography, and when it is taken into consider- 
ation that only picked prints of the best productions of these workers 
have been sent to Glasgow, the reader will have a fair idea of the high 
degree of excellence that obtains in the exhibition. 

The pictorial photographers of America have little need of fulsome 
praise. They certainly hold their own in this initial exposition dis- 
play, and the general verdict here is, that the Old World photog- 
raphers, who have devoted their attention to the lifting up of photog- 
raphy from a more or less barren mechanical process to one of the 
accepted media of artistic expression, have need to look with jealous 
eye on the work of their transatlantic confréres. 

More important, however, than any consideration of relative merit 
is the fact that here in Glasgow pictorial photography for the first 
time takes rank with the allied arts, and one may confidently expect 
that hereafter the great expositions of the world will be deemed 
incomplete without suitable exhibits of the higher types of photo- 
graphic work. 

Glasgow, Scotland. 


ALLAN C. MACKENZIE. 














